AS TO THAT HALL OF FAME. 
ALFRED VAIL’S CLAIM. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: ; 
The following quotation from an article 
in a morning paper of a few days since 
voices the sentiments of many persons 
with reference to the recent action of the 
“one hundred judges,” upon whose de- 
cisions, Whether correct or otherwise, rest- 
ed the selection of names to be inscribed 
upon the tablets of the “ Hall of Fame.” 
Class prejudice, local pride, and individual likes 
and dislikes seem to have been, after all, the 
dominant factors in the selection of the candi- 
dates for the Hall of Fame. The West and 
South have been arrayed against the North and 
East, educators against jurists, the learned 
against the successful, and the result has been 
anything but a cool and impartial award of 
merit, according to those best qualified to judge. 


When it was first announced that it 
was in contemplation to erect, in the New 
York University. a colonnade, in which 
should be inscribed the names of the most 


distinguished Americans, it was generally 
believed that the scheme, in so far as its 


resulting in a fair, just, and unbiased cole 
lection of names, would be a failure, not 
altogether perhaps because of the names 
which might be selected, but because of 
the omission of many equally entitled to 
the distinction as those chosen. 

To the reasons above quoted for the fail- 
ure in the selection of candidates made last 
week, there are, in my humble opinion, two 
other causes, viz., ignorance, and the fail- 
ure to properly investigate the facts, upon 
which alone could justice be done to the 
claims of many entitled to great consid- 


eration, but who, apparently, received 
none. 

As one fully cognizant of the facts, in 
e >» pertaining to the contribution to 
the grand total of human development and 
progress, by one citizen of the United 
States, of that which (more than any other 
agent, excepting perhaps steam) has 
brought the ends of the earth together, I 
desire here to enter in the most emphatic 
manner possible my protest against the ig- 
noring by this body of 100 college Presi- 
dents, professors, and others of the claims 
of the late Alfred Vail to be recognized by 
them as the real inventor of the common- 
ly known but misnamed “ Morse Tele- 
graph.” 

No honorably minded and conscientious 
body of men could have investigated the 
real history of this, perhaps the greatest, 
invention the world has ever known (with 
a view to a proper decision as to who 
should be credited with it) and then ig- 
nore the claims of Alfred Vail. That these 
100 judges did not trouble themselves to 
so investigate this claim is best evidenced 
by the fact that they voted for the name 
of S. F. B. Morse only, unquestionably 
Showing the extremely perfunctory man- 
ner in which they performed the duty in- 
trusted to them. 

Chancellor McCracken has stated that 
234 names were submitted to the commit- 
tee of Judges. As the proper investigation 
of the claims of such a number of names 
was a physical impossibility, the absurdity 
of the whole scheme of selection is pat- 
ent to any one. The sense of injustice of 
the thoughtful citizen must have been 
aroused at finding the name of Robert E. 
Lee among those receiving a majority o? 
the votes, when the name of that equally 
eminent patriot and defender of his coun- 
try, Benedict Arnold, was refused a place, 
to which he was fully as much entitled 
as was Lee! 

While men of science and real research 
are very generally aware of the great 
part taken by Alfred Vail in the invention 
and development of the electric telegraph, 
the ignorance and, too, indifference dis- 
played by the so-called educated classes, 
with reference to the facts, are lamentable, 
and educators of the youth of the land 
blindly continue not only to teach false 
history, but to perpetuate an injustice to 
Alfred Vail by promulgating the fallacy 
that the telegraph was the invention of 
Morse alone. 

My own experience, extending over many 
years and. meeting many people of ail 
kinds of intelligence, has given me abund- 
ant evidence that the great mass of them 
have never heard of but one name in con- 
nection with the invention, a condition 
which Morse, while alive, and his partisans 
since have done everything in their power 
to sustain. It is on record that Morse, un- 
der oath, in a court of law and in a suit 
brought by him against an infringement 
of the patent, (which was taken out in his 
name,) in replying to queries of the op- 

osing counsel, swore that he “ had never 
Ínvented anything, but that he had adopt- 
ed the devices of others to his own uses.” 
The late scientist, Joseph Henry, made 
the magnetic coil, and Alfred Vail devised 
the far-famed “dot and dash” alphabet 
and the mechanism requisite to utilize 
that alphabet for the transmission of in- 
telligence, which left nothing for Morse 
to invent, because the electric telegraph 
consists solely of a battery. a line of wire, 
and the features contributed by Henry 
and Vail. These constituents were ail 
there was of the invention on Jan. ü, 18535, 
and they are all that constitute the so- 
called_Morse system to-day. 

On Jan. G, 1838, there passed over three 
miles of copper wire (stretched about the 
walls of a large room of one of the build- 
ings constituting the Speedwell Iron Works 
at Morristown, N. J.. owned by Judge 
Stephen Vail, the father of Alfred Vail) 
the first recorded message ever sent by 
the telegraph, as it was perfected by Al- 
fred Vail. the words thereof being “A pa- 
tient waiter is no loser,” sent by Alfred 
Vail at one end of the wire to Morse, at 
the other end, across the room. 

On the 23d of September. 1837, some four 
months previously, Alfred Vail had en- 
tered into a partnership contract with S. 
F- B. Morse, thus becoming a partner with 
the latter in everything pertaining to the 
invention, then in an extremely crude and 
impractical shape. By the terms of this 
contract Alfred Vail was not only re- 
quired to furnish every dollar of the funds 
needed to insure success, (for Morse had 
no money.) but he was obligated to de- 
vote his mind and energies to the mechan- 
ical and scientific development and per- 
fection of Morse’s embryo apparatus. 

How faithfully Alfred Vail performed his 
share of the compact is best evidenced by 
that which was written of him fifty vears 
after by Prof. Franklin L. Pope, in an ar- 
ticle published in The Century Magazine 
for April, 1888, where he stated that * The 
telegraph of to-day and for all time is 
solely the work of Joseph Henry and Al- 
fred Vail.” 

A copy of the contract above mentioned 
was sent to each of the 100 judges for the 
Hall of Fame (with the sanction and co- 
operation of Chancellor McCracken) for 
their guidance, and an offer made to fur- 
nish any other information desired by way 
of assisting them to reach a just conclu- 
sion, but lack of interest and indisposition 
to any proper investigation of the claims 
of Alfred Vail was evidenced by the fact 
that not a single request was made for any 
such information! 

If this so-called Hall of Fame is to have 
any actual value in perpetuating the names 
of those Americans really and honestly 
entitled to such distinction, the authorities 
of the New York University will in future, 
in my opinion, do well to adopt some other 
and more reliable method of determining 
those entitled to mention, and form a jury 
of practical and unbiased men, not warped 
in judgment by prejudice, personal objec- 
tions, or inclinations, and ignorant of af- 
fairs without their own little bailiwicks. 
but who will give their time and sufficient 
energy to thoroughly investigate the 
claims presented to them and decide ac- 
cordingly. 

The writer has been more than once told 
by eminent scientific students that, in 
their judgment, Alfred Vail was the real 
inventor of the electric telezraph—Morse 
only a promoter! Nothing that I have read 
upon the subject of the recent selection 
of names tor the Hall of Fame seems to 
me to so perfectly fit the case as the 
words of the entertaining writer of Tonics 
of the Times, in a recent issue of THE 
TIMES, When he wrote. “Fame does not 
consist in the approval of college profes- 
sors. ex-Presidents, and the like,” and 
“real Halls of Fame are not made out of 
stone. by masons, acting under the order 
of college professors.” JUSTICE. 

New York, Oct. 18, 1900. 


